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the same time would encourage those in the service to seek preferment 
through merit. 

There is much in this admirable report inviting praise and comment, 
but the space allotted this review does not permit. By way of sum- 
mary, the report aims first, to furnish accurate information as to what 
has already been accomplished to render the foreign service more 
efficient; secondly, to present the actual state of affairs; and thirdly, to 
present criticisms and suggestions tending to insure the improvement 
of the service along sensible, practical fines. It should be read with 
great care by all Americans who desire to see the nation most efficiently 
represented abroad at a time when international affairs have become 
of such vital significance to the United States. 

Philip Marshall Brown. 

Princeton University. 

Foreign Rights and "Interests in China. By Westel W. Wil- 
lotjghby. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. Pp. xx, 594.) 

As the basis of his work Professor Willoughby makes use of the half 
dozen most complete collections of China's foreign treaties, conven- 
tions, loan contracts, railway agreements and the like, chiefly Mac- 
Murray's, which is the latest and seems to include every obtainable 
document down to last year. He next determines the essential chapter 
subjects for his book; and here, we conceive, he has lost sight of no 
topic upon which fight is likely to be sought, whether by specialist or 
by general reader. Among these topics are extra-territoriality, foreign 
commerce and the rights of foreign merchants, concessions and settle- 
ments, leased areas, the open door, Japan's political ambitions in and 
towards China, opium, China's foreign debts, railway loans, and foreign 
control. Each of these themes — and others no less essential are neces- 
sarily omitted — has been developed from the appropriate treaty clauses 
or other formal stipulations. His explanations and comments are 
thorough-going and illuminating. They are never wearisome, as legal 
discussions sometimes are; and they are not infrequently reinforced by 
appropriate passages from Morse, Bronson Rea, Overlach or Horn- 
beck, or from Chinese writers such as Mr. Tyau and Mr. Koo, and by 
extracts from the speeches, or despatches or statements of the negotia- 
tors and government officials concerned. 

From this book as from no other single source, so far as we know, 
can the financier estimate approximately China's income and her 
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present loan entanglements; the consular officers can here unravel the 
perplexities of foreign "settlements," "concessions," courts and juris- 
dictions; the missionary can discover just what are his treaty rights of 
travel, residence, and land tenure in the interior of the country; and 
the merchant can learn his due relations while in China (whether as 
buyer, seller, importer, duty-payer or steamer-owner), to other mer- 
chants around him and to the officials, Chinese and foreign, with whom 
he must deal. The diplomatist, the publicist, the student of inter- 
national law, and equally the general reader cannot fail to recognize a 
large debt due to Professor Willoughby for this clarifying "handbook," 
as he too modestly describes his valuable and entertaining volume. In 
its 600 pages we found not one dull paragraph. 

Nearly one quarter of the volume is devoted necessarily to China's 
complicated relations with Japan, territorial, railway, military, and 
financial, i.e., loans in infinite variety. The Twenty-one Demands, 
the Shantung aggressions, the Manchurian encroachments, the secret 
covenants secretly arrived at, the riot of unsanctioned and insidious 
loans are described in clear direct narration. Article, clause, date, 
given without sensational comment, compose a cumulative indictment 
of Japan's unscrupulous methods and relentless aims. Strange it is 
that beside China's several oppressors in the past none has equalled 
the present day Japan, her own pupil in culture, her nearest neighbor, 
her almost kin in race, her natural ally in policy. But Japan recks not; 
she confidently continues to sow the wind; and the whirlwind at reap- 
ing time is not unlikely to involve us all! It is for the coming con- 
sortium, of which agency Professor Willoughby briefly speaks, backed 
by Britain and America, to forestall if not too late the threatened 
catastrophe. 

It is to be hoped that Professor Willoughby may be able at an early 
day to prepare the other volume, of which intimation is given in his 
preface, dealing with the policies of the treaty powers in the past, from 
the ethical and practical point of view. Especially valuable would be 
his contemplated discussion of Japan's relations to China and kindred 
questions. 

E. B. Drew. 

Cambridge, Mass. 



